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OU have fo clearly marked me out as the 
ae perfon whom T. Chatterton firft addrefled, 
in order to extricate himfelf from his irkfome fitu- 
ation; and you have accompanied that defcription 
with fo injurious a picture of my behaviour, that 
my appearing to the citation will certainly not fub- 
ject me to the fufpicion of vanity. Perhaps I do 
not think that an anonymous editor, who, to fatis- 
fy an idle curiofity, calls‘on a private man for an 
account of a private tranfaction, is much inticled 
to an anfwer; ftill lefs to a public anfwer: be- 
eaufe, were fuch fummons to be obeyed, the pub- 
lic would be troubled with ten thoufand imperti- 
nent difcuffions, But as you have gone much far- 
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[2 ] 
ther, and founding yourfelf on a very unjuft affer- 
tion, (I hope’on mifinformation) have called for 
the indignation of the public againft me, it be- 


comes neceflary to my own character to clear it in 
as public a manner. 


And though, fir, you are the perfon to whom I 
fhall addrefs my vindication, you will allow me to 
forget you for a moment, while I make an apolo- 
gy to your fuperior and mine, that Public you ap- 
peal to, for the liberty I take in troubling them 
with the caufe of fo infignificant a perfon as I am. 
Your mention of me as the firft to whom Chatter- 
ton applied, is not the firft notice laid before the 
public of my having been involuntarily involved 
in his ftory. Rumours, grafted on circumftances 
not fathomed, have even reprefented me as the 
primary caufe of his difmal cataftrophe; in fome 
publications the expreffions have been {fo little 
weighed and fo unguarded, as almoft to infinuate 
this cruel and moft unjuft afperfion. Some of my 
friends have been fo kindly hurt at the mifrepre- 
fentation, as to advife me to give an Open account 
of my conduct towards Chatterton, with which 
they were acquainted, and which they ‘knew had 
been irreproachable. Confcious of my perfec in- 
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nocence on that head, I chofe to reft upon it. My 


time of life, averfion to controverfy, and above 
all, conviction that Iam not of confequence enough 
to intereft the attention of the public, made me de- 
cline the follicitation of my friends. You fay, fir, 
that Iam well known to the republic of letters: 
the defcription, I doubt, is too magnificent. -A 
trifling writer, whofe celebrity is confined to a very 
narrow {fphere, fcarce deferves that predication. 
However, my having been an author, was an ad- 
ditional reafon why I chofe not to be fo again, 
efpecially in my own caufe. To be an author, in-= 
dicates refpect for the public ; it implies ambition 
of meriting their regard. To ceafe to be an au- 
thor, if one has not been totally an unfuccefsful 
one, is a ftronger mark of refpect. It implies ap- 
prehenfion of forfeiting their approbation, when 
declining years may have impaired our faculty of 
pleafing. But there is a fpacious difference be- igs 
tween attempting to amufe the public by one’s w 
writings, and prefuming to demand. attention to 
one’s felf. This latter arrogance I dreaded; and 
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it preponderated to make me filent.. All I yielded 


rae 


to, was, to fet down a faithful account of my in- 
tercourfe with Chatterton, and to communicate it 
to fome few perfons, With that narrative I thall 
B2 now 
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now indulge you, fir, as you exprefs a with to fee 
it. If I violate my own law of not intruding the 
interefts of a private man on the awful examination 
of the public, you, not I, fir, ought to be refpon- 
fible. You, by your own. confeffion, ignorant of 
the circumftances of my tranfaétion with Chatter- 
ton, have not only ftigmatized it with the charge 
of having been contemptuous, but have moft un- 
Warrantably infinuated that. That my. behaviour 
calls for the indignation of the public... 1 -thall ex- 
amine your reafoning in fupport of that.anathema 
prefently----but thus dragged out froma tranquil 
obicurity in which I had fought. to pafs the rem- 
nant of life, thus traduced before the moft refpect- 
able of all auditories, the judgment of my coun- 
trymen, I mutt {tand acquitted in the farft. inftance 
of not having voluntarily prefented myfelf before 
their tribunal. It would be wanting refpec& to 
what I fhall ever reverence, the good opinion of 
mankind, if I declined fubmitting not only my 
caufe, but» my defence to their judgment. It 
would be wearing that arrogance to all, which you 
unjuftly charge ‘me with towards one, an ingenious 
young man, but ftill more intitled to’ my refpeét, as 
he was a poor and unhappy young man ; though as 
you will find, fir, during my acquaintance with him, 
he 
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| 
he appeared to me in none of thofe lights. You 
will find’too, that though I was far from treating 
him either with contempt or neglect, he did not 
feem totally unworthy of both, as I could confider 
him under no afpect but that of a youth who en- 


deavoured to impofe upon me. 


Having thus, fir, with the deference I owe 
tothem, accepted the jury you have chofen for me, 
not excepting even to you, however prejudiced 
again{t me, for (as I flatter myfelf you have rather 
endeavoured to provoke me to gratify your curi- 
ofity, than meant me any ill-will, which as you 
are totally unknown to me I hope Ihave not 
deferved) I truft I fhall bring you over to join in 
my acquittal. I will forbear to confider that I 
ftand before my country, and will argue the cafe 
with you with the familiarity of equals ; yet hav- 
ing the better of you by my being the perfon wrong- 
ed, it fhall be with that good humour which is the : | 
charity of innocence, and which though prohibited 
from controverfial, and. rarely admitted into lit+ 
terary, difputes, is better fuited to fo.ridiculous a 
fubje&t, as that which gave birth to this corre- 
{pondence between you and me: I mean the quef- 
tion of the authenticity or forgery of the poems 
called 
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called Rowley’s. Had that controverfy never been 
agitated, you and I, fir, had probably remained 
unknown to each other. You feem more interefted 
for the honour of Chatterton’s abilities, than fedu- 
lous to prove that he and Rowley, if fuch a poet 
as the latter ever exifted, were animated by fo con- 
genial a fpirit, that the compofitions of the one 
can hardly, very hardly, be difcriminated from 
the other. You give us many fpecimens of profe 
and poetry which you maintain were indubitably 
Chatterton’s. If they were, the wit of man can 
aflign no reafon why the reft afcribed to Rowley 
fhould not have been coined in the fame mint. 
The fame foul animates all, and the ‘limbs that 
would remain to Rowley would indeed be disjecti 
membra poetae. Rowley would not only have 
written with a fpirit by many centuries pofterior 
to that of his age, but his mantle efcaping the 
hands of all his co-temporaries and fucceffors, 
muft have been preferved nothing the worfe for 
time, and referved to inveft Chatterton from head 
to foot. J, who rather {mile at the importance 
beftowed on this fantaftic controverfy, aflure you, 
that as I was originally an actor in this interlude 
without my confent, foam 1a fpeétator moft in- 
different how it fhall terminate. It is of no cons 
Sequence 
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fequence in my eyes, whether Rowley, an un 


known monk of the fifteenth century, wrote like 
poets of a polifhed age, in the fame metres and 
fame numbers, though then neither ufed nor known, 
nor for many years afterwards ; or whether Chat-~ 
terton, an attorney’s clerk at Briftol, could in his 
very youth counterfeit the language of the fifteenth 
century. That he could is plain, for he did: and 
it is indubitably eafier to copy the ftile of thofe 
who have gone before us, than to imitate that of 
thofe who will not be born till many ages after we 
fhall be dead---but it is not my bufinefs to enter 
into the general fpirit of this grave controverfy, 
but to clear myfelf from having been the innocent 
caufe of its remaining fo embroiled. Still lam fo 
much obliged to you for having owned that you 
know none of the circumftances of my part in the 
affair, and there is fuch honeft fimplicity in con- 
demning a man firft, and then defiring him to tell 
you his ftory, that it would be unpardonable to be 
angry with, or to deceive you, and I give you my 
word I will be guilty of neither. 


What relates to me is contained in the following 
paffages of your preface. “One of his [Chat- 
terton’s] firft efforts to emerge from a fituation fo 
irkfome 
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irkfome * to him, was an application to a gentleman 
well known in the republic of letters ; which un- 
fortunately for the public and himfelf, met with a 
very cold reception: and which the difappointed 
author always fpoke of with a high degree of acri- 
mony, whenever it was mentioned to him.” pp. 


XVIII. XIX. 


Again, p. xxi. “ Perhaps the reader may feel 
fome indignation againft the perfom to whom his 
firft application was made, and by whom he was 
treated with neglect and contempt. It were to be 
wifhed that the public was fully informed of all 
the circumftances attending that unhappy appli- 
cation ; the event of which deprived the world of 
works which might have contributed to the honour 
of the nation, as well as the comfort and happineis 


of their unfortunate author.” 
In 


* He was bound apprentice’ to-a lawyer, and “ pofleffed, 
fays the preface, all the vices and irregularities: of youth, 
and his profligacy was at leaft as confpicuous as his abilities. 
Although he was of a profeffion, which might be. faid to 
accelerate his purfuits in antiquities, yet fo averfe was he to 
that profeffion, that he could never overcome:it,” p..Xviil- 
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In thefe paffages, fir, there are propofitions of 
different kinds, which amounting to a heavy charge 
on me, you will allow me to analyze. I am firft 
taxed with giving a very cold reception to Chatter- 
ton’s addrefs. Within two pages, that coldnefs is 
grown to neglect and contempt: and’ within few 
words more, my contempt is fwoln to the heavy 
accufation of driving the unhappy youth to defpair 
and fuicide---I fhudder, fir, and fo ought you, not 
at the confequence of his difmal fate, the depriving 
the world of works that Chatterton might have 
written, and which you fondly imagine would 
have contributed to the honour of the nation ; but 
I fhudder at having that difmal cataftrophe im- 
puted to my cruelty and arrogance---nor have you 
caufe to exult at lightly calumniating an innocent 
perfon in fo black a manner---I have reafon to fay, 
you calumniate me lightly, for if you knew the 
circumftances, would you be reduced to with that 
the world were fully informed of them? Would 
you not lay them before the world? Or is it from, 
tendernefs to me that you fupprefs them? ‘I intreat 
you to tell all you know---conceal nothing. I am 
going to give my narrative. Canvafs. it as rigor- 

 Oufly as you have accufed me. Deteé& the moft 
minute grain of falfhood---furely you had better 
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grounds than the partial relation of a difappointed 


author, who you fay never mentioned me without 
@ high degree of acrimony! 


To fo ferious ar apoftrophe as this I am almoft 
afhamed to joim remarks on the ludicrous conclu- 


fion of your peroratio: but can I help fmiline at 
your lamentation over imaginary abortions which 
my freezing breath nipped in their pra-exiftent 
ftate? Let me adminifter other comfort to you 
than you have beftowed on me. Récolleét, fir, 
that premature genius is feldom equally great in its 
meridian. Pfalmanaazar, the prototype of Chat- 
terton, as you and f coincided in thinking, though 
he reformed his morals and died a virtwous man, 
which we cannot be fure would have been Chatter- 
ton’s cafe, feemed, though always a very fenfible 
man, to have exhaufted his inventive faculties in 
his creation of Formofa. The thread of my argu- 
ment will fuggeft other confolations to you; but 
the pain you have given to my fenfibility will not 
allow me to indulge longer mirth. It is very feri- 
oufly that I muft afk you, whether it was the part 
of a wife man to credit the tales of am acrimonious 
and difappointed youth, and whofe profligacy -you 
fay was fo conspicuous ? Was it the part of a yuit 
man 
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man [forthat part you could not receive from Chat- 
terton] to couple his firft unfuccefsful application 
with his fatal exit, and load me with both? Does 
your enthufiaftic admiration of his abilities, or 
your regrets for the honour of England’s poetry, 
warrant fuch a concatenation of.ideas? . Was poor 
Chatterton fo modeft or fo defponding as to 
abandon his enterprifes on their being damped by 
me? Did he not continue, purfue them? Is this 
country fo deftitute of patrons of genius, or do I 
move in fo eminent and diftinguifhed a fphere, that 
a repulfe from me is a.dagger to talents ? Did not 
Chatterton come to London. after that mifcarriage? 
Did he relinquifh his, counterfeiting propenfity on 
its being loft on me? Was he an inoffenfive in- 
genuous youth, fmit with the love of the mufes, 
and foaring above a fordid and fervile profeffion, 
whofe early bloffoms being blighted by my info- 
lence, withered in mortified obfcurity, and on fee- 
ing his hopes of fame blafted, funk beneath the 
frowns of ignorant and infolent wealth ? Or did he 
after launching into all the excefles you defcribe, 
and vainly hoping to gratify his ambition by adu- 
Jation to or fatires on all ranks and parties of men, 
fall a victim to. his own ungovernable fpirit, and to 
the deplorable ftraits to which he had reduced him- 
Ca felf ¢ 
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felf? ‘The interval was fhort, I own; “butvas every 
moment of fo extraordinary a life was crouded with 
efforts of his enterprifing genius, allow me to fay 
with truth, that there was a large chafin between 
his application to me, and his miferable conclu- 
fion. You know there was; and though my fall- 
ing into his fnare might have varied the area of his 
exploits, it is more likely that that fuccefs would 
rather have encouraged than checked his enter- 
prifes. When he purfued his turn for fabricating 
ancient writings, in fpite of the’ mortification he 
received from mie, it is not probable that he would 
have been corrected by fuccefs. Such is not the 
nature of fuccefs, when it is the reward of artifice, 
I fhould be more juftly reproachable for having 
contributed to cherifb an impoftor, than Iam for 
having accelerated his fate. J cannot repeat the 
words without emotions of indignation on my own 
account, and of compaffion on’ his---but I° have 
promifed to argue calmly, and I will. 


«How will you be furprifed, and, for your fake I 
hope concerned, for you muft be as unfeeling as 
you reprefent me] when ‘you find that my fhare in 
Chatterton’s fate is reduced fimply to this?‘ A lad 
at Briftol, whom I never faw then, before, or fince, 
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fends me two or three copies of verfes in old Eng- 
lifh, which he tells me had been found there and 
were lent to him by another perfon ; acquaints me 
that he is clerk to an attorney, but having ‘more 
inclination to poetry, wifhes that I’ would procure 
him a place that would enable him to follow his 
propenfity : I fufpect the poetry to be modern; he 
is anory, redemands it; I return it----and two 
years after, the youth is found dead----and by the 
{trength of a warm imagination, I'am ‘accufed’ of 
blafting this promifing genius, and of depriving 
the world of the lord knows what Iliads and Loft 
Paradifes, which this youth might have procreated 
in his own or any other name----for in truth he 
was fonder of inventing great bards, than of be- 
ing one, 


Thus, fir, am I become perhaps the ‘firft in- 
ftance of a perfon configned to judgment fot not 
having been made a fool of ! But is it not hard 
that a man on whom a forgery has been tried un- 
muccelsrally, fhould for that fingle reafon be held 
out to the world as the affaffin of genius ? If a 
banker to whom a forged note fhould be prefented, 
Should refufe to accept it, and the ingenious fabri- 
cator fhould afterwards fall a victim to his own’ 
flight 
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flight of hand, would you accufe the poor banker 
to the public, and urge that his caution had de- 
prived the world of fome. fuppofititious deed of 
fettlement, that would have deceived the whole 
court of chancery, and deprived fome great family 
of its eftate ? 


With. me why are you offended? You feem 
yourfelf to queftion the authenticity of the poems 
attributed to Rowley. Are you angry that I was 
not more a dupe than you? If I fufpected his 
forgeries, how did they intitle him to my affitt- 
ancer Are you fure that 1 was acquainted with 
Chatterton’s genius or diftreffes ? Do you know 
certainly which of ‘his productions were communi- 
cated to me? Is it candid to accufe me of rejecting 
forgeries, when you give proofs of his having 
forged---I do not mean to ufe the term forged in a 
harfh fenfe: I fpeak of Chatterton’s mintage, as 
forgeries of poems in ancient language; and I am 
perfuaded that when you condemn me for not 
having encouraged the coiner, you only mean to 
infinuate, that if I had affifted him, I might have 
faved him from the difmal abyfs into which he 
plunged. It is fair to interpret your words in this 
candid fenfe. What } complain of is, that you 
convert 
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convert that poffibility into pofitive defpair in Chat- 
terton, that you couple my rejection with his 
fuicide, and by your inuendoes infinuate that there 
was fomething more in my repulfe than the world 
is apprifed of ; and left it fhould want.a name, 
you have baptized it neglect and contempt. 


I lament, fir, as much as you, that I was not 
deceived, if my being a dupe would have convert- 
ed him into an honeft man. JI lament that his 
Own impetuous temper and indifcretion prevented 
my ever feeing him; but when you have perufed 
my narrative, I think you will no longer be of 
opinion that F was in the wrong to decline all cor 
refpondence with him. He could appear to nie in 
no light, but in that of a bold young man, who 
for his intereft. wanted to impofe upon me, and 
who did not commence his intercourfe with me in 
a manner to dazzle my’ judgment, or give me a 
high opinion of his own----I allude to the article of 
his lift of great painters at Briftol. I faw he was, 
as he told me himfelf, a youth tied to a profeffion 
he did not like, and born with a tafte for more 
ingenuous {ftudies.----Confider, fir, what would be 
the condition of the world, what the fatisfaétion of 


parents, and what Peruvian mines muft be poffef- 
fed 
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fed by the-Maecenas’s of the times, if every mufe- 
{truck-lad who is bound to an attorney, every clerk 


— born his father’s foul to crofs, 
And pen a ftanza when he fhould engrols, 


fhould have nothing to do but to draw a bill or a 
couplet on the patron of learning in vogue, and 
have his fetters ftruck off, and a poft affigned to 
him under the government. The duties of office 
perhaps would not be too well executed by thefe 
fecretaries of the mufes; and though Apollo’s 
kingdom would certainly come, king George’s 
would not be too well ferved. Mr. Pope, I know, 
laments the mifapplication of talents, enumerates 
the deferters from. Helicon, and tells us 


Flow many Martials were in Pultney loft; 


but this was irony and compliment, and Pope him- 
felf would have been forry that his friend our great. 
chief juftice, 

He with a thoufand arts refin’d, * 


fhould have quitted the bar, and been nothing but 
poet laureate. 


There 


* V. Pope’s tranflation of Intermiffia Venus diu. 
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There is another point, fir, which you forget to 
meafure, my abilities in the character of a Muze- 
cenas, My fortune is private and moderate; my 
fituation, more private; my intereft, none. I was 
neither born to wealth, nor to accumulate it: I 
have indulged a tafte for expenfive baubles, with 
little attention to ceconomy ; it did not become me 
to give myfelf airs of protection; and though it 
might not be generous, I have been lefs fond of 
the company of authors, than of their works. J 
have not the vanity to boaft of virtues, but it is 
furely allowable to clear myfelf from fuch odious 
qualities, as infolence and cruelty, if I do not de- 
ferve the imputation. It is ingenuous,*it is be- 
coming, to confefs our defects; arrogant, prefump- 
tuous, tO vaunt our merits; for how.can men con- 
{cious, as moft men are, of a larger proportion of 
the former than of the latter, hope that a few me- 
ritorious actions will leaven or obliterate the ma{s of 
their faults? Indeed, what have we but our faults 
that we can call our own ? Our talents are given 
to us by the Giver of all good---what virtues we 
have are the production of fear, prudence, ex- 
perience, hypocrify * and age. Some god-like 
D natures 

* It may found like a paradox or a contradi&ion to affign 
hyprocrify, the counterfeit of virtue, as ong of its fources ; 


but 
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natures there are, who love virtue for herfélf, and 
whom opulence and honours cannot corrupt; fome 
whom trials and temptations exalt; and more, who 
in lowly. {pheres never deviate from the fimplicity 
of truth and reafon ; ‘but all thele are precifely fuch 
as would not quarrel with my definition above, 
and are too modeft not: to be humble on their own 
conqueft over themielves.. In fhort, our frailties 
and weaknefles are fo numerous, at leaft I am fure 


mine 


but nothing more is meant than this; that it produces the 
effects of virtue, and fometimes produces yirtue’itelf, If 
falfe devotion affects charity, the poor are as much bene- 
fitted as if the intention were fincere. Hypocrify fome- 
times mellows to enthufiafm ; as has been thought to have 
been the cafe of Cromwell, and more probably was fo of 
Madame de Maintenon. Mad. de la Valiere was in love 
with the perfon of Louis, then young and handfome ; but 
as he was on the verge of fifty when Mad. de Maintenon. 
engaged him to marry her, ambition could be her only 
motive: and as fhe could only effectuate her plan by in- 
{piring him with piety, her own muft have been very proble- 
matic. Yet it became fo habitual, that at laft there can be 
little doubt of her fincerity. Hypocrify made her a King’s 
wife; but as fhe found ennui, not pleafure on a throne, 
nothing higher was left but heaven; and having found that 
all was vanity, what had been cant, became refleétion 5 


and thus hypocrify in her was the parent of virtue. 
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mine have been fo, that benevolence ought to for- 
bid exaggeration of the account. 


You may lament, fir, as I do, that I was not 
better acquainted with the genius of Chatterton, 
but you will convince nobody that I deferve the in- 
dignation of the public for that ignorance. Had I 
known him thoroughly, I do not believe that my 
admiration of his talents would have abforbed all 
diftruft of his character. The public is too equit- 
able to condemn any man for not countenancing a 
fufpicious fubjeét, however fhining his abilities. 
Omit the term contempt, which you have ground- 
lefsly afcribed to me, and tell me in what refpect 
my behaviour to Chatterton deferves reproach, 
Was it culpable in me to doubt at firft what fo 
many have fince doubted? And doubting, did : 
not common prudence require that I fhould afk for 
farther fatisfaction ? Are unknown poets of fo 
high an order, have they fuch chartered immuni- 
ties,-as to be difpenfed from bringing a character 
from.their laft place? Was my afking for that fa- 
tisfaction, contemptuous? Was my giving him 
advice, neglect ? Was my returning his papers 
without a word of reproach on his arrogance, ar- 
rogant ? - You will not affirm it. Still lefs, fir, 
D2 was 
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was I gifted with penetration enough, with fuch ine 
tuition into the powers of one I never faw, ‘as from 
two or three brief letters and two or three equivocal 
copies of verfes, to conceive, to prophecy, that 
the writer would, if properly cherifhed, prove the 
Jirft of Englifh poets. p. xx.---but when I am tried 


by hyperbole, I cannot wonder the fentence fhould 
be bombaft. 


Might I be allowed to plead my own difcretion 
againft Chatterton’s infpiration, which by the way 
he concealed from me, fhrouding himfelf like a 
Pagan divinity under the mortal garb of an at- 
torney’s clerk, who had only borrowed fome divine 
poems, I might urge in excufe for my caution, 
that this was the fecond time that I had been fe- 
lected, I know not why, for communicating reve- 
lations of the mufes to mankind; and not having 
my miffion acknowledged in the firft inftance, I was 
reflive, as even prophets have been, in accepting the 
commiffion ; efpecially as I fufpeéted that the. fe- 
cond difpenfation was but a copy of the firft.. In 
fhort, fir, I was one of the firft intrufted-with {pe- 
cimens of Offian’s fragments, -which though I .im- 
plicitly credited, I had not found univerfally re- 
ceived. I had not zeal enough toembark a fecond 


time 
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time in a fimilar crufado. ‘I have told you how in- 
different I am to the controverfy about Rowley’s 
poems. I confefs as fairly that I fee no reafon for 
thinking they were not all Chatterton’s. The only 
argument of any weight on the other fide, is the 
greatnels of the phenomenon. Men can fcarce con- 
ceive how at his age and under his difadvantages he 
could collect fuch foundation for his forgeries; for 
there lies the ftrefs of the argument, ‘not in his 
genius. You, fir, have proved that he had amafled 
fuch materials, and had fuficient genius to put them 
into fhape. That fome pieces produced by him as 
ancient or tranflations from old writers, were of his 
Own invention, you affirm; yet he gave them at 
firft as tranfcripts of old originals, and under other 
names. Are the poems afcribed to Rowley fuperior 
in merit to the compofitions now allowed to be 
Chatterton’s own? fave they more of the {pirit 
of the antique ? Have thé@any thing antique in 
them but fingle words? Is the phrafeology, or 
turn of thinking, that of the fifteenth century ? 
Did his producing fome as Rowley’s, without ever 
acknowledging the fraud, deferve any credit? Does 
an authority fo proftituted deferve faith? Is there 
any other evidence, antient or modern? es; it. 
will be faid, the antient parchments. But is there 
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not reafon to believe that he did, what was much 
eafier to perform, copy ancient hands as well as 


ancient language---ancient ftyle I deny that he ever 
imitated happily. 


Upon the whole, fir, I cannot agree with you, 
that Chatterton’s premature fate has defrauded the 
world of any thing half fo extraordinary as the 
miracles he wrought 1n almoft his childhood. Had 
he lived longer, ample proofs of his forgeries, 
which proofs he deftroyed in his rage, might have 
been preferved ; and inftead of the pofthumous 
glory of puzzling the learned world, his name 
might now be only recorded as that of an arch- 
impoftor. ‘The learned perfons, who ftill believe in 
Rowley, might be robbed of fo great an ornament 
to a dark and monkih age. ‘True antiquaries 
would not tafte a genius, if they thought it a co- 
temporary. The cleggence of Waller, the fire of 
Dryden, want in fome eyes the unintelligible jargon 
of a barbarous century te make them captivate. 
Exanceaftre,* Godred Crovan, Ceolwolf and Tat- 

wallin, 


* Exanceaftre, Exeter. Godred Crovan is the title of 
one of Chatterton’s fictitious tranflations ; Ceolwolf is one’ 
of his heroes, and Tatwallin, one of his ‘bards. See’ his 
Mifcellanies. 
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wallin, are dearer to moderno-Saxon eyés, than 
all the harmonious images in Ella. They cannot 
bear to diveft their Gethic repofitories of fuch pre- 
cious gems. Controverfy too has its charms, and 
delights the learned world more than indifputable 
difcoveries----but, truft me, fir, your friends and 
mine, the bookfellers, have no caufe to regret my 
not having been the dupe of Chatterton. © He has 
made ten dupes for one, that he would have eain- 
ed by impofing upon me. Yet the caufe of Row- 
ley’s poems would not laft an hour in a court of 
law. If Chatterton had pretended to find a hoard 
of crown-pieces, but ftampeéd with the face and 
titles of Edward IV. and if it were proved that he 
had coined half of them, would a jury doubt a 
moment but that he had coined the other half? 
The metres afcribed to Rowley no more exifted in 
the reign of Edward IV. than’ crown-pieces did. 


There remains 4 charge infinuated/at leaft, which 

I am ftill more defirous to repell, that of infenfibi- 
lity to Chatterton’s diftrefles, and which will fall to 
the ground with the reft, on attending to dates, 
Chatterton was neither indigent nor diftrefled at 
the time of his correfpondence with me. He was 
maintained by his mother, and lived with a lawyer. 
His 
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His only pleas to my afliftance were, difguft to his: 
profeffion, inclination to poetry, and communica- 
tion of fome fufpicious MSS. . His diftrefs was the 
confequence.of quitting, his.mafter, and of coming 
to London, and of his other, extravagancies.. He 
had depended on the impulfe of the talents -he felt 
for making, impreffion. and lifting him to wealth, 
honours, and fame. I, have already faid, that I 
fhould have been blameable, to his mother, and 
fociety, if I had feduced an apprentice, from-his 
mafter to marry him to the nine mufes: and [| 
fhould have encouraged a propenfity to forgery, 
which is not the talent moft wanting culture in the 
prefent age. All of the houfe of forgery are rela- 
tions ; and though it is juft to Chatterton’s memory 
to fay, that his poverty never made him claim 
kindred with the richeft,. or, moft enriching 
branches, yet his ingenuity in counterfeiting ftyles, 
and I believe, hands, might eafily have led him to 
thofe more facile imitations of profe, promiffory 
notes. Yet it does not appear to my knowledge 
that his honefty in that reipect was ever perverted, 
He made no fcruple of extending the circulation of 
litterary credit, and of bamboozling the mifers of 
Saxon riches; but he never attempted to defraud; 
cheat, rob, unpoetically. He preferved dignity in 
defpair ; 
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defpair ; and indignant alone at the delufions of 
his own genius, he tore to feraps the unfuccefs- 


ful monuments of his parts, and poifoned himfelf 
on being refufed a loaf of bread. 


It is that fierce and untameable fpirit, that con- 
fcioufnefs of fuperior abilities, that inattention to 
worldly difcretion. and its paths, that fcorn of 
owing fubfiftance or reputation to any thing but 
the ebullitions of genius, that I regret not having 
known ; that I lament not having contributed to 
refcue from-itfelf. Some faint efforts of advice 
you will find in my narrative I did attempt: nor 
were they delivered with contempt, arrogance, or 
cruelty. I fhould be afhamed with reafon if I 
could charge myfelf with behaviour fo unbecoming 
my Own private fituation, fo unworthy of a man. 
But this part of my defence muft be weak, as it 
mu(ft reft on my own affeveration, having kept no 
copies of my letters. Perhaps it may find collate- 
ral fupport from the filence of my accufers.. Will 
any man charge me with pofitive infolence towards 
Chatterton? Did he accufe me of it in his moft 
acrimonious moments? Did he impute to me any 
thing but diftruit of his MSS.? To myfelf, he 
did impute arrogance---but on what grounds---on 

A) my 
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my not having returned his papers on his firft 
fummons. The world muft decide on the weight 
of that crime. I confefs the charge : I tell it my- 
felf. To judge me fairly, every man mutt place 
himfelf in may fituation. If I have related the 
exact truth, in what light was my behaviour fuper- 
cilious or intemperate? Let all Chatterton’s rela- 
tions and friends tell all they know. Refting on 
my Own innocence, I never faw, I never applied 
to one of them to fupprefs a tittle of my condué. 
They are open to inquiries; let them be canvafled, 
No man living has had caufe to refent my treat- 
ment of that unfortunate youth---except---thofe, 
who enamoured with the refurreétion of the ima- 
ginary Rowley, were by my accidental and inad- 
vertent doubts not left in the undifturbed poffeffion 
of a world of novel antiquities, nor fuffered: quiet- 


ly to become the dupes of an impostor of eighteen. 


You, fir, indeed, have hypothetically condemn- 
ed my ferving as a beacon [for I proteft J have 
taken no pains to deftroy the vifionary fabric in- 
vented by Chatterton, but by telling my own ftory, 
which from the firft moment I have related occafi- 
onally and confiftently as I tell it now] to warn the 
learned world againft fuppofititious ancients and 
frabricated 
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fabricated antiquities. You caution all the litterati 
hot to make ule of their fenfes, left promifing im- 
poftors fhould be nipped in the bud, and mankind 
fhould be deprived of new Rowleys,. who, as 
Richardfon faid a lttle boldly of Milton, would 
litterally be ancients born fome centuries after their 
time. i" ' 

I will detain you no longer from thé perufal of 
my narrative, but to fatisfy you on its authenticity. 
Tt was fent in May laft to a gentleman who will 
atteft_ the receipt of it. The relation at Bath to 
whom I applied for information about Chatterton, 
is a noble lady of virtue and character, who well 
remembers the circumftances of my apphcation to 
her. Several perfons of honour and. veracity were 
prefent at the royal academy when I firft heard of 
Chatterton’s death, and will atteft my furprife and 
concera, and bear witnefs to my having related 
the ftory of my correfpondence with him exaétly as 
in the fubjoined narrative. Mr. Mafon was privy 
to the whole: others will confirm my having al- 
ways given the fame account, both before and af- 
ter Chatterton’s death. 


E, 2 Corroborated 
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Corroborated by thefe authorities, do I flatter 
myfelf too much, fir, if I hope that you will not 
only retract your accufation, but reftore me to 
that fhare of your good opinion which I loft by 
your having received fo unjuft a ftate of my beha- 
viour to the poor youth in queftion? The unpre- 
judiced public, I truft, will nor think I merit their 
indignation. I fincerely afk their pardon for tref- 
paffing fo long on their patience----but the length 
of my addrefs is proof of my anxiety for being 
mifreprefented to them: and they will be fo gra- 


‘cious as to remember, that this memorial has been 


extorted from me, and not tili I found that my 
innocence. was not fufficient protection. If my 
countrymen acquit me, I fhall be happy. If you, 
fir, join your voice to theirs, I fhall not think I 
have mifpent the time J have employed to unde- 
ceive you. Perhaps I never drew the attention of 
the public towards myfelf to fo good purpofe; for 
to have one’s name known, is of little ufe; to 
wipe off the afperfion of arrogance, is important ; 
of inhumanity, very important indeed. 


Here follows the promifed Narrative. 


EXTRACT 
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EX PRACT ‘6¥ 2’ LETPER 


F ROM. 


Mr. H. W. to Mr. W. B. 


Am far from determined to publifh any thing 
about Chatterton. It would almoft look like 
making myfelf a party. I do not love controver- 
fy. If I print, my chief reafon would be, that 
both in the account of the poems, and in Mr. 
Warton’s laft volume, my name has been brought 
in with fo little circumfpeétion and accuracy, that 
it looks as if my rejection of Chatterton hd driven 
him to defpair ; whereas I was the firft perfon on 
‘whom he effayed his art and ambition, inftead of 
being the laft. I never faw him; there was an in- 
‘terval of near two years between his application to 
me, and his difmal ends; nor had he quitted his 
maiter, nor was neceffitous, nor otherwife poor 
than attornies clerks are, nor had he come to 
London, ‘nor launched into diffipation, when his 
correfpondence with me ftopped. 


As faithfully as I can recollect the circumftances, 
without dates, and without fearching for what few 
memo- 
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memorandums I preferved relative to him, I will 
recapitulate his hiftory with me. 


Bathoe, my bookfeller, brought me a pacquet 
left with him. It contained. an ode, or little poem 
of two or three ftanzas ix alternate rhyme, on the 
death of Richard the Ift. and I was told in very 
few lines that it had been found at Briftol with 
many other old poems; and that the poffefior 
could furnifh me with accounts of a feries of great 
painters that had flourifhed at Brittol. 


Here I muft paufe, to mention my own re- 
fiections. At firft I concluded that femebody hay- 
ing met with my Anecdotes of Painting, had a mind 
to laugh at me, I thought not very ingenioufly, as I 
was not likely to fwallow a fucceffion of great 
painters at Briftol. The ode, or fonnet, as I think 
it was called, was too pretty to be part of the 
plan ; and, as is eafy with all the other fuppofed 
poems of Rowley, it was. not difficult to make it 
very modern by changing the old words for new; 
though yet more difficult than with moft of them 
---you fee, I tell you fairly the cafe. I then ima- 


gined, and.do ftill,; that the fuccefs of Offian’s 


poems had fuggefted the idea. Whether the tranf- 
: | mitter 
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mitter hinted, or I fuppofed from the fubjeét, that: 


the difcovered treafure was of the age of Richard 
the Ift. I cannot take upon me to affert---yet that 
impreffion was fo ftrong on my mind, that two 
years after, when Dr. Goldfmith told me they were 
then allotted to the age of Henry IV. or V. I faid 
with furprife, «* they have fhifted the date extreme- 
ly.” This is no evidence---but there is one line in 
the printed poems of Rowley that makes me more 
firmly believe that the age of Richard the If, 
was the aera* fixed upon by Chatterton for his 


forgeries ; 


* Tt is very remarkable that William of Wyrceftre, an 
edition of whofe work was printed laft winter, and who 
was a native of Briftol and often mentions Canninge, takes 
not the {malleft notice of Rowley, though fo bright an ors 
nament of his native city, were the poems afcribed to him 
genuine. Gower and Lidgate flourifhed at the fame time, 
and were well known—yet how barbarous, how inferior 
are their compofitions, how difimilar their language, to 
the works afcribed to Rowley! Is it credible that he 
fhould not have been heard of, when very indifferent poets 
were famous? The indefatigable Bale, who lived two 
hundred years nearer to the age of Rowley, than we do, 
and who dug a thoufand bad authors out of ob{curity, 
never lighted: upon. fo much as:his name, ‘The manner of 
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’ . ° 
forgeries ; for that line fays, 
Now is Cceur de Lion oone---- 


or fome fuch words, for I quote by memory, not 
having the book at hand. It is very improbable 
that Rowley, writing in the reign of Henry VI. or 
Edward IV. as is now pretended, or in that of 
Henry IV. as was affigned by the credulous, be- 
fore they had digefted their fyfteth, fhould inci- 
dentally in a poem on another fubje€t, fay, now is 
Richard dead. I am perfuaded that Chatterton 
himfelf, before he had dived into Canning’s hif- 


tory, 


the revival of Rowley was as fufpicious as poffible ; and 
not only refts upon the faith of a youth convicted of many 
fimilar forgeries, but was rendered more incredible by the 
dark conduét of the difcoverer. Had a youth, enamoured of 
poetry, found a large quantity of old poems, what would 
he have done? Produced them cautioufly and one by one, 
ftudied them and copied their ftyle, and exhibited fome- 
times a genuine and fometimes a fictitious piece ? or blazed 
the difcovery abroad, and called in every lover of poetry 
and antiquity to participation of the treafure? The cha- 
racters of impofture are on every part of the ftory; and 
were it true, it would ftill remain one of thofe improbable 


wonders, which we have no reafon for believing. 
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tory, had fixed on.a:much earlier period for the 
age of his forgeries---now I return to my narrative. 


I wrote, according to the inclofed direction, for 
farther particulars. .. Chatterton, in anfwer, in- 
formed me that she was the fon of a poor widow, 
who fupported him; with great difficulty ; that he 
was clerk or apprentice to an attorney, but hada 
tafte and turn for more elegant fludies; and hiné- 
ed a with that.I would affift him-with my intereft 
in emerging out of fo dull a. profeffion, by pro- 
curing jhim fome place,.in which he could puriue 
his natural bent. He affirmed that great treafures | 
of antient poetry had: been difcovered in his native 
city, and were inthe hands of a,perfon, who had 
lent him thofe he had «ranfmitted-.to-me; for he 
now fent me others, amongft which was an abfo- 
lute modern paftoral in dialogue, thinly fprinkled 
with old words. Pray obferve, fir,.that he affirm, 
ed Having received:the poems from another per- 
fon ; whereas it is afcertained that the gentleman 
at Briftol who poffeffes the fund of Rowley's 
poems, received them from -Chatterton, 


I wrote to a relation of mine at Bath to enquire 


into the fituation and charatter of Chatterton ac- 
F cording 
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cording to his ‘own account. of himfelf ; nothings 
was returned about his character, but his own ftory. 
was verified. 


In the mean time I communicated the poems to 
Mr. Gray and Mr. Mafon, who at once pronounced 
them forgeries, and declared there was no fymp- 
tom in them of their being the productions of near 
fo diftant an age ; the language and metres being 
totally unlike any thing ancient ;’ for though I no 
doubt, to them, afcribed them to the time of 
Richard Ift. Mr. Gray nor Mr. Mafon faw any 
thing in the poems that was not more recent than 
even the reign of Henry VIII.---and here let me 
remark how incredible it is that Rowley, a monk 
of a mere commercial town, which was all Briftol * 
then was, fhould have purified’ the language and 
introduced a divérfified metre more claffic’ than 
was known ‘to: that polifhed courtly poet, ‘lord 
Surry ; and this in the barbarous turbulent times 
of Henry VI. and that the whole nation fhould 
have relapfed into the fame barbarifm of ftyle and 
verlification, till lord Surry, I might almoft fay, till 


Waller, 


* Rowley is made to call it a city, which it was not till 
afterwards, é 
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Waller, arofe. I leave to better fcholars and better 
antiquaries to fettle how Rowley became fo well 
verfed in the Greek tragedians. He was as well 
acquainted with Butler, or Butler with him, for a 
chaplain of the late Bifhop of Exeter has found 
in Rowley a line of Hudibras. 


Well, fir, being fatisfied with my intelligence | 
about Chatterton, I wrote him a letter with as | 
much kindnefs and tendernefs, as if I had been his 
guardian; for though I had no doubt of his im- 
pofitions, fuch a fpirit of poetry breathed in his 
coinage, as interefted me for him: nor was it a 
grave crime in a. young bard to have forged falfe 
notes of hand that were to-pafs current only in the 
parifh of Parnaffus. I undeceived him about my 
being a perfon of any intereft, and urged to him 
that in duty and gratitude to his mother, who had 
{traitened herfelf to breed him up to a profeffion, 
he ought to labour in it, that in her old age he 
might abfolve his filial debt; and I told him, that 
when he fhould have made a fortune, he might un- 
bend himfelf with the ftudies confonant to his in- 
clinations. I told him alfo, that I had communi- 
cated his tranfcripts to much better judges, and 
that they were by no means fatisfied with the au- 
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[36 J 
thenticity of his fuppofed MSS... T mentioned their 
reafons, particularly that there were nofuch metres 
known in the age of Richard Ift.---and that might 
be a reafon with Chatterton himfelf to fhift the 
aera of his productions. 


He wrote’ me rather a peevifh anfwer, faid he 
could not conteft with a perfon of my learning, (a 
compliment by no means due to me, and which I 
certainly had not aflumed, having mentioned my 
having confulted abler judges) maintained the 
genuinenefs of the poems, and demanded to have 
them returned, as they were the property of ano- 
ther gentleman. Remember this. 


When I received this letter, I was going to Paris 
in a day or two, and either forgot his requeft of 
the poems, or perhaps not having time to have 
them copied, deferred complying till my return, 
which was to be’in fix weeks. I proteft I do not 
remember which was the cafe; and yet, though in 
acaufe of fo little importance, I will not utter a 
fyilabie of which 1am not pofitively certain; nor 
will charge my memory with a tittle beyond what 
it retains. 
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Soon after my return from France, I received 
another letter from Chatterton, the ftyle of which 
was fingularly impertinent. He demanded his po- 
ems roughly; and added, that I fhould not have 
dared to ufe him fo ill, if he had not acquainted 


me with the narrownefs of his circumftances. 


My heart did not accufe me of infolence to him. i : 
I wrote an anfwer expoftulating with him on his / 
injuftice, and renewing good advice----but upon 
fecond thoughts, reflecting that fo wrong-headed a 
young man, of whom I knew nothing, and whom 
I had never feen, might be abfurd enough to 
print my letter, I flung it into the fire; and wrap- 
ping up both his poems and letters, without tak- 
ing a copy of either, for which I am now forry, I 
returned all to him, and thought no more of him 


or them, till about a year and half after, when 


Dining at the royal academy, Dr. Goldfmith 
drew the attention of the company with an account 
of a marvellous treafure of ancient poems lately 
difcovered at Briftol, and expreffed enthufiaftic 
belief in them, for which he was laughed at by 
Dr. Johnion, who was prefent. I foon found this 
was the trouvaille of my friend Chatterton; and I 

told 
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t 33 J 
told Dr. Goldfmith that this novelty wag-none ‘to 
me, who might, if I had pleafed, have had the 
honour of ufhering the great difcovery to the 
learned world. You may imagine, fir, we did not 
at all agree in the meafure of our faith; but though 
his credulity diverted me, my mirth was foon dafh- 
ed, for on afking about Chatterton, he told me he 
had been in London, and had deftroyed himfelf. 
I heartily wifhed then that I had been the dupe of 
all the poor young man had written to me, for 
who would not have his underftanding impofed on 
to fave a fellow Being from the utmoft wretched- 
nefs, defpair and fuicide !----and a poor young man 
not eighteen----and of fuch miraculous talents---- 
for, dear fir, if I wanted credulity on one hand, it 
is ample on the other. Yet heap all the improba- 
bilities you pleafe on the head of Chatterton, the 
impoffibility on Rowley’s fide will remain. . An 
amazing genius for poetry, which one of them 
poffeffed, might flafh out in the darkeft age----but 
could Rowley anticipate the phrafeology of the 
eighteenth century? His poetic fire might burft 
through the obftacles of the times ;. like Homer or 
other original bards, he might have formed a poe- 
tical ftyle---but would it have been precifely that of 
an age fubfequent to him by fome hundred years ? 
Nobody 
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Nobody can admire the poetry of the poéms in 
queftion. more than.I.do---but except being better 
than moft modern verfes, in what do they differ in 
the: con{truction? ~The words are old, the con- 
ftruction evidently of yefterday; and by fubfticut- 
ing modern words, aye, fingle words, to the old, 
or to thofe invented by Chatterton, in what do they 
differ? .Try that method with any compofition, 
even in profe, of the reign of Henry VI.---and 
fee if the confequence will be the fame---but I am 
getting into the controverfy, inftead of concluding 
my narrative,. which indeed. is ended. 


You feem to think Chatterton might have affitt- 
ance---I don’t know but he might, but one of the 
wonderful parts: of his prodigious. ftory,. is,; that 
he had formed difciples---yes, at eighteen... Some 
of his youthful companions ‘have continued to walk 
in his, paths, and have produced Saxon and other 
poems of, antique caft; but not with, the. poetic 
fpirit of their mafter : nor can it be difcovered that 
Chatterton’ received inftru@tion or aid from any 
man. of learning or abilities. Dr. P. and Mr. 
L.have’collected every thing relating to him 
that can be traced, andiall tends to concenter the 


forgery of Rowley’s poems in his fingle ‘perfon 
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[ 40 ] 
They have numerous pieces of Chatterton’s writ- 
ing in various ways---nay, fo verfatile, fo extenfive, 
fo commanding was his genius, that he forged ar- 
chitecture and heraldry ; that is, could invent both 
in art and in folly---In fhort, I do not believe that 
there ever exifted fo mafter a genius, except that of 
Pfalmanaazar, who before twenty-two could create 
a laneuage, that all the learned of Europe, though 


they fufpeéted, could not detect. 


Thus, fir, with the moft fcrupulous veracity, I 
have told you my fhare in that unhappy young 
man’s ftory. With more pains I could add a few 
dates, but the fubftance. would be identically the 
fame. Rowley would be a prophet, a forefcer, if 
the poems were his; yet in any other light he 
would not be fo extraordinary a phsxenomenon as: 
Chatterton----whom, though he was a bad man, 
as is faid, I lament not having feen.. He might 
at that time have been lefs corrupted, and my 
poor patronage might have faved him from the 
abyfs into which he plunged----but, alas! how 
could I furmife that the well-being and exiftence 
of a human creature depended on my {wallowing 
a legend; and from an unknown perfon? Thank 
God! fo far from having any thing to charge my- 
felf 
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felf with on Chatterton’s account, it is very hypo- 
thetical to fuppofe that I could have ftood between 
him and ruin.” It is one of thofe poffible events, 
which we fhould be miferable indeed if imputable 
to a conf{cience that had not the fmalleft light to 
direct it! If I went to Bengal, I might perhaps 
interpofe and fave the life of fome poor Indian de- 
voted by the fury of a Britifh nabob; but amiable 
as fuch Quixotifm would be, we are not to facri- 
fice every duty to the poffibility of realizing one 
confcientious vifion. I believe I have tired you; 
I am fure I have wearied my own hand, which has 
written thefe feven pages without paufing, but 
when any thing takes poffeffion of my mind, I 
forget my gouty fingers and my age----or perhaps 
betray the latter by my garrulity----however, it 
will fave me more trouble----I fhall certainiy never 
write a word more about Chatterton. You are my 
confeflor; I have unburthened my foul to you, and 


I truft you will not enjoin me a public penance. 
Yours moft fincerely, 


Strawberry-hill, _ HOR. WALPOLE. 
May 23, 1778. 


PosTSCRIPT. 
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I recollect another paffage that I muft add. A 
gentleman of rank, being ftruck with the beauty 
of the poems, and believing their antique original- 
ity, purchafed a copy of them, and fhewed it to’ 
me. I expreffed my doubts----now, then, faid the 
perfon, I will convince you: here is a painter’s 
bill that you cannot queftion. What think you, 
now? This, I replied, I do believe genuine; and 
I will tell you why----and taking down the firft 
volume of my Anecdotes of Painting, I fhewed 
him the identic bill printed fome years before. 
This, faid I, I know is ancient: Vertue tran- 
{cribed it twenty years ago from fome old *# parch- 


ments 


* That amongft thofe old parchments there might be 
fome old poetry, is very poffible. All I contend for is, 
that moft of what Chatterton produced for Rowley’s, was 
fictitious ; efpecially a// the pieces in modern metres, aif 
that have nothing of antiquity but the fimple words, as 
fElla, The Battle of Haftings, The Death of Sir Charles 
Baldwin, &c. Chatterton was too great a poet for the 
age he copied ; his foaring genius beftowed more’ elegance 
and harmony on Rowley than comported with the rsth. 
century. 
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ments in the church of St. Mary, Ratcliffe, at Brif- 
tol.----Tat was the origine of Chatterton’s lift of 
great painters----and probably of his other inven- 
tions. Can it be fuppofed that Vertue fhould have 
feen that old bill, and with his inquifitive and dili- 
gent turn, efpecially about painters, not have en- 

G2 quired 


century. Rowley muft either have polifhed the language 
fo as to have made it adopted, or he would not have been 
underftood. ‘The idiom lent to him would have been more 
unintelligible to his cotemporaries, than the old words 
fprinkled on the poems afcribed to him, are to the prefent 
generation. Neither can any man of fenfe believe, that a 
mafter genius can write with amazing abilities in an age 
however barbarous, and yet never be heard of till fome 
hundreds of years after his. death. ‘The more a man foars 
above his cotemporaries, the more he ftrikes, efpecially in 
arude age. “The more an age is polifhed, the more are 
men on a par, and the more difficult it is for genius to 
penetrate. ‘The next are nearer to the firft, than in thofe 
early ages, when authors are rare. Rivals depreciate the 
former, and their partizans conteft the merit of their com- 
petitors. Homer on one hand, Shakefpeare and Milton 
on the other, confirm this hypothefis. The Grecian’s 
glory has rolled down to Us with unabated luftre ; he did 
not lie unknown for centuries. Shakefpeare was during 
his life obfcured by the mock pretenfions of Ben Johnfon 3 
and Milton’s Paradife Loft was fold for fifteen pounds. 
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[ 44. }- 
quired whether there was nothing more? Vertue 
was even a verfifier, as I have many proofs in his 
MSS. and fearched much after Chaucer and Lid- 
gate, of whom he engraved portraits----yet all 
Rowley’s remains, it feems, were referved for 
Chatterton, who, it cannot be denied, did forge 
poetry and profe for others; and who, as indubi- 
tably was born a great poet----yet not a line of 
tolerable poetry in Rowley’s own hand can be pro- 
duced.----Did Chatterton deftroy the originals to 
authenticate their exiftence? He certainly. wrote 
his forgeries on the backs of old parchments, and 
there is both internal and external evidence againft 
the antiquity of the poetry----but I will not take 
part in that difpute. Error, like the fea, is al- 
ways gaining as much territory in one place as it 
lofes in another, and it is to little purpofe to make 
it change poffeffions, 


APPENDIX. 
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Giver I wrote the preceding pages, I have been 

told that a Gentlemam at Briftol is in poffeffion 
of my original letters to Chatterton in my own 
hand writing, Will he not be fo candid as to pro- 
duce them, when I declare he has my full con- 
fent >) They will acquit or condemn me better than 
my affeverations or reafoning. If they are what I 
have reprefented them on recollection: after nine 
years are paft, nothing. more is neceflary to my 
defence. Ifthe matter or ftyle of them is_con- 
temptuous and arrogant, be the fhame. mine ; I 
deferve it. It is impoffible for me to recall words 
written nine years ago, and which, when written, 
I moft certainly did not.expeét would be publicly 
difcuffed ; but I have repeated the tranfaction fo 
often in.that long period of time, and) have fuch 
perfect remembrance of my own feelings on that 
occafion, that I. have no fear of my fentiments: be- 
ing produced. 


Another reflection occurs to me, and probably 
will to. my accufers. Ihave complained of Chat- 
| terton’s 
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[ 46 ] 
terton’s. unwarrantable letter to me, on my,not re- 
turning his MSS. Shall I not be told that I pro- 
bably did not reftore to him ¢hat letter ? I believe 
I did not; I believe I preferved it----but what has 
become of it in nine years, Icannot fay. I have 
loft, or miflaid it. If I find it, it fhall be fub- 
mitted to every poffible fcrutiny of the expert be- 
fore I produce it as genuine----and though I hope 
to be believed that fuch letter I did receive, and 
did mention to feveral perfons * long before 1 was 
charged with ill-treatment of Chatterton, I defire 
no imputation fhould lie on his memory, beyond 
what his charaéter and my unprovoked + affertions 
render probable. I could not feel regret’ on his 
redemand of MSS. on which I had fet no efteem. 


I 


* It fhould be remembered that I gave this account 
while Chatterton was living, and he could have contra- 
dicted it, if falfe; for I gave it to any body that queftioned 
me, the moment the MSS. began to be talked of, and I 
have no doubt but it came to Chatterton’s knowledge. 


+ I certainly had received no provocation from Chatter- 
ton but his telling me I fhould not have dared to retain his 
MSS. if he had not trufted me with his fituation. Ifhe 
gave me that provocation, it was true; if he did not, I 
had no reafon to invent it. 
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I might have preferved copies, both of the poems 
and of his letters, if I had been willing. No ade- 
quate reafon can be given why I returned all pro- 
mifcuoufly, but his infult and my own indifference, 
Every part of my narrative is confiftent, not only 
with truth, but with Chatterton’s character and the 
circumftances of his ftory. I have not the vanity 
to think that to palliate my own condué, I could 
weave a tale, that Ihave the boldnefs to fay will 
not be found falfe in a fingle fact. Still lefs thould 
I have let the accufation gather head, and increafe 
to its prefent bulk, had I apprehended any detect- 
ion. I have neither gone, written, or fent to Brif- 
tol. I have left Chatterton’s fautors in undifturb- 
poffeffion of all documents. I have not tried to 
fupprefs a fingle circumftance. On the contrary, 
I defire the Whole of my correfpondence with 
Chatterton may be afcertained. I demand the pub- 
licity of my letters tohim. Let them be either 
printed, or depofited where every man may have 
recourfe to them. Till that is done, and till they 
contradict me, I will truft to the candour of the 
public, that I fhall not itand ill in their Opinion, 
for my conduct towards that unhappy youth. If 
my letters are fuppreffed, will it not induce a fuf- 
picion that the adherents to the authenticity of 
| Rowley’s 
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[ 48 ] 
Rowley’s poems, in anger to me for having been 
the firft to ftagger belief in their great Diana, have 
converted my diftruft of their originality into pride 
and inhumanity ?----But I am in no pain. The pub- 
lic have been called in as judges; and not being 
aétuated by the prejudices of thofe whofe intereft it 
may be to fupport a fraud, or of thofe whofe litte- 
rary bigotry has attached them to a legend, will be 
under no difficulty to pronounce fentence. Nor 
is my caufe fo neceffarily connected with Rowley’s 
poems as to ftand and fall together. If Rowley 
could rife from the dead and acknowledge every 
line afcribed to him, he could not prove that I 
ufed Chatterton ill. I would take the ghoft’s words 
I am fure it would be in my favour. | 


Having thus fulfilled what was due to the pub- 
lic and to myfelf, I declare I will never trouble my- 
felf any farther about Chatterton and his writings ; 
much lefs reply to any anonymous perfons that 
{hall chufe to enter into the controverfy. I do not 
think myfelf of confequence enough to take up the 
time of the public, and I have probably too few 
years to live, to throw away one of the remaining 


hours on fo filly a difpute. 
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|S ae faid, p. 11. that Chatterton alternate- 

ly flattered and fatirized all ranks and parties, 
the following lift of pieces written by him, but 
never printed, will confirm that affertion. I have 
feen thofe pieces, copies of which are in the hands 
of a gentleman who favoured me with the lift. 


1. ** Kew Gardens.” This is a long fatirical 
rhapfody of fome hundred lines,. in Churchill’s 
manner, againft perfons in power, and their friends 
at Briftol. 


2. * The Flight : addreffed to a great man 5 
Ld. B---e. In 40 ftanzas of 6 lines each. Thus 
endorfed. ‘Too long for the Political Regifter--- 
Curtailed in the digreffions---Given to Mr. More 
timer’ 


~+3-./%¢ The Dowager, a Tragedy.”---Unfinithed--- 
only two icenes, 


H 4. 6 Verles 
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4. “ Verfes addreffed to the Rev. Mr. Catcot, 
on his book on the Deluge :” ridiculing his fyf- 
tems and notions. | 


OTHER PIECES IN MS. 


1. © To a great lady.” <A very fcandalous 
addrefs ; figned Decimus. On the back of this is 
written, ‘(Jeremiah Dyfon, Efq; by the Whifper- 
er. 10s. 6d. a column.” 


2. * To C. Jenkinfon, Efq;” An abufive let- 
ter; figned Decimus: (or Probus, as it fhould 
feem from'the indorfement) beginning thus, 


Sirg : 
As the nation has been long in the dark in con- 
jecturing the minifterial agent, 8c.” 


3. © To Ld. Mansfield.” -A very abufive. let- 
ter; figned Decimus : (or A©nenenius, as:it fhould 
feem from the endorfement) beginning thus, | 


“¢ My Lord, 
Tam not~going. to accufe ‘you of pufillanimity, 
we,"? ite ‘a. 


N.8B. In this piece many paragraphs are cancel- 
“ led 
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led, with this remark in the margin. ‘ [ Profe- 
cution will lye upon this ]” 


4. * An introductory eflay” to a. political paper 
fet up by him, called the Moderator, in favour of 
adminiftration: thus beginning, | 


<<’To enter into a detail of the reafons which in- 


] 
ad 


duced me to take up the title of this paper, 8c,’ 


5. ** To Lord North :” a letter figned the Mo- 
derator, and dated May, 26th...1770, beginning 
thus, 

“¢ My Lord, 

It gives me a painful pleafure, &c.” This is an 
encomium on adminiftration for rejecting the lord 
mayor Beckford’s remonftrance. 


6. “ A letter to the Lord Mayor Beckford,” 
figned Probus; dated May 26, 1770. This is a 
violent abufe of government for rejecting the re- 
monftrance, and begins thus, 


«© When the endeavours of a fpirited people to 
free themfelves from an infupportable flavery.” 
On the back of this effay, which is directed to 
Cary,-is this endorfement, 

: H 2 “* Accepted 
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‘* Accepted by Bingley, fet. for and ‘thrown out 
of the North-Briton, 21 June, on account of the 
lord mayor’s death. 


- Loft by his death on this effay a if 6 
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AD the warmeft devotées to Chatterton cannot 

be more perfuaded than I am of the marvel- 
lous vigour of his genius at fo very premature an 
age, I fhall here fubjoin the principal aeras of his 
life, which when compared with the powers of his 
mind,. the perfection of his poetry, his knowledge 
of the world, which, though in fome refpects erro- 
neous, {poke quick intuition, his humour, his vein 
of fatire, and above-all the amazing number of 
books he muft have looked into, though chained 
down to a laborious and almoft inceffant fervice, 
and confined to Briftol, except at moft for the laft 
five months of his life, the rapidity with which he 
feized all-the topics of converfation then in vogue, 
whether of politics, licterature, or fafhion; and 
when added to all this mafs of reflection, it is re- 
membered that his youthful paffions were indulged 
to excefs, faith in fuch a prodigy may well be fuf- 
pended----and we fhould look for fome fecret agent 
behind the.curtain, if it were not as difficult to be- 
lieve that any man poffeffed of fuch a vein of ge- 
nuine poetry would have fubmitted to lie concealed, 
while he a€tuated a puppet; or would have ftooped 
to proftitute his mufe to fo many unworthy funéti= 


ons, But nothing in Chatterton can be feparated 
from 
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[ 34 ] 
from Chattért6n. His-nobleft flights, his fweeteft 
ftrains, his groffeft ribaldry, and his moft common- 
place imitations of the productions of magazines, 
were all the effervefcences of the fame ungovernable 
impulfe, which, cameleon like, imbibed the co- 
lours of all it looked on. It was Offian, or a 
Saxon monk, or Gray, or Smollet, or Junius---- 
and if it failed moft, in what it moft affe@ted to 
be, a poet of the fifteenth century, it was becaufe 
it could not imitate what had not exifted. I firmly 
believe that the firft impreffidn made on‘fo warm 
and fertile an imagination was the fight of fome old 
parchments at Briftol ; that meeting with°Offian’s 
poems, his foul, which was all poetry, felt it was 
a language in which his invention could’ exprefs it- 
felf; and having lighted on the names of Rowley 
and Canninge, he bent his refearches* towards the 
authors of their age, and as far as his means could 
reach, in fo confined a fphere, he affembled mate- 
rials enough to deceive thofe who have'all their 

lives dealt in fuch uncouth lore, and’ notin our 
claffic authors, nor have perceived that tafte had 

not developed itfelf in the reign of Edward IV. 

It is the tafte in Rowley’s fuppofed poems that will 

for ever exclude them ‘from belonging to that pe- 

riod. Mr. Tyrrwhit and Mr. Wharton have con- 
victed them of being {purious by technical ‘criteri- 
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ons ; and Rowley I doubt will.remain in poffeffion 
of nothing that did not deferve to be forgotten, 
even fhould fome fragments of old parchments 
and old verfes be afcertained antique. 


Thomas Chatterton, born 20th. of Nov. 1752 


Educated at the bluecoat fchool at Briftol, 
where reading and writing and accompts 
are only taught. 


Put clerk to an attorney, July 1766 


Firft taken notice of for a paper put into 
Forby’s Briftol Journal, and faid to be 
from an old MS. Oétcober 1ft. 1768 


Firft inferted a little poem of his own and an 
extract from an old MS. in the Town and 
Country Magazine, February 1769 


Sent fpecimens of feveral ancient poems to 
Mr. H. W. Said, there were many more, 
and offered to tranfcribe the whole, Mar. 1769 


He was then aged 16 years and 4 months, 

Went to London, April 1770 
Died, Augutft 1770 
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